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THE HEATHER, CALLUNA VULGARIS, ON MARTHA’S 
VINEYARD. 


Eucenet P. BIcKNELL. 


So much has been made of the heather growing wild on Nantucket 
that a sort of distinction has come to that island by reason of this 
plant. As well might the plural form be used — of these plants — 
for, in addition to the better known common Heather or ling (Calluna 
vulgaris (L.) Salisb.) two other heaths are found on Nantucket — 
the Bell Heather (Erica cinerea L.) and the Cross-leaved Heath 
(Erica tetralix L.). In respect of the Calluna it is to be reported that 
the island of Martha’s Vineyard has equal if not greater claim to 
honor. Yet so little had this been suspected that when I chanced 
upon the heather growing there, in far greater profusion and in alto- 
gether wilder surroundings than on Nantucket, it seemed by first 
impression almost like an intrusion on a prerogative of the more 
seaward island. 

Among the botanical elect of Nantucket its heather secrets have 
long been held in loyal reserve. But for this circumspection it is 
doubtful if any heather at all would be growing wild there today. It 
cannot be thought ungracious therefore if I particularize here no more 
fully as to the Martha’s Vineyard locality than to report it as being in 
pitch pine woods in the southeastern quarter of the island. 

An obscure woodland road passes the spot not many rods distant 
and an abandoned farm house, not yet a ruin, occupies an old clearing 
not very far away, but the general surroundings are quite uninhabited 
tracts of scrub oak, and woodland of oak and pine, traversed by 
sandy cartways and remote from any highway or any cultivated 
ground. The main growth of the heather carpets the level floor of 
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the woods over an irregular area some twenty-seven paces in length 
and twenty-four paces in greatest breadth. No garden spot could 
show a more perfectly continuous bed of color than here lies hidden 
among the pines in September when the heather is in full bloom. 
On three sides it is well screened by thick woodland growth, but from 
one direction no alert botanist in passing would fail to catch glimpses 
of its rosy glow through openings among the trees while yet eight or 
ten rods away. Of the few outlying patches the most distant is about 
fifty paces from the favored spot; another, thirty-five paces distant, 
lies quite outside the grove-like tract of pines in the adjoining scrub 
oak. In September, 1912, it was found that this patch had been dis- 
covered and much of it had been torn up and left lying about to die. 
The main growth, still undisturbed, had evidently been established for 
many years. The larger pines that gave it partial shade were from 
twenty to nearly thirty feet in height. When discovered, on September 
24, 1909, it was in full flower; on October 10 fresh flowers were still 
appearing but the mass of bloom had lost its bright color of two weeks 
before. Few other kinds of plants grew close about it; the most note- 
worthy were Cypripedium acaule, Hypopitys lanuginosa, Monotropa 
uniflora, Vaccinium pennsylvanicum, Epigaea repens, Pyrola rotundi- 
folia, Trientalis americana and Carex pennsylvanica. 

This Martha’s Vineyard heather appeared so different from the 
Nantucket plant — more straggling in habit with shorter less tapering 
racemes of deeper pink and somewhat different flowers and, in effect, 
glabrous foliage — that it gave me the instant impression of being 
quite like a different species. Nor was this impression an altogether 
misleading one. The plant is indeed true Calluna vulgaris, that is to 
say, the typical glabrate form of the species. The Nantucket Cal- 
luna, on the other hand, proves to be the markedly pubescent form of 
the plant which by some European botanists has been esteemed a 
distinct variety or even a valid species. It is the Calluna vulgaris var. 
pubescens of Koch (Syn. ed. 2: 547, 1844). 

It does not clearly appear from the specimens examined how worthy 
of distinction from the more glabrous type this pubescent heather may 
be, or whether the minute pubescence of its younger parts and some- 
times even of the leaves, is to be taken as evidence that the two plants 
readily interblend. The glabrate plant appears to be the prevailing 
and more widely diffused form in Europe. In the collections at the 
New York Botanical Garden I find specimens from England, France, 
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Germany, Hungary and Iceland, the pubescent form appearing from 
England only. But it is to be noted that it is reported by Schur from 
Kronstadt (Enum. Pl. Transs. 447, 1866).— “Calluna vulgaris b. 
pubescens Koch. (Erica ciliaris Hudson [non L.]—Calluna ciliaris 
Schur, herb. Transs.).’’ Specimens of the glabrate plant from America 
in the same Herbaria are as follows: Massachusetts — Andover, 1861, 
ex herb. A. Gray; Tewksbury, 1874, Thos. Morong; Nantucket; Rhode 
Island — Worden’s Pond, Sept., 1894, J. F. Kemp; New Jersey — near 
Hammondton, Aug., 1891, W. A. Stowell. That the glabrate plant is 
found also in Newfoundland is clearly shown by the figure in Journ. 
Bot. 4: 306, 1866, where the American heather was mistakenly pro- 
posed as distinct from the European under the name Calluna atlantica 
by Doctor Seemans. 

The only notably pubescent specimens seen from any place in 
America are from Nantucket. There the plant has held its pubescent 
character from the time of its introduction thirty-six years ago. The 
evidence is interesting. There is preserved in the Herbarium of 
Columbia University an old Nantucket specimen, ex herb. O. R. 
Willis, bearing on the label no date or record other than the name of 
the collector, Mrs. C. C. Pearson. Mr. Willis seems to have been the 
first to have reported this heather, and also of Erica Tetralix from 
Nantucket. His note of announcement was published in the Bulle- 
tin of the Torrey Botanical Club for December, 1886, and records that 
the discovery of both species was made that same year by Mrs. 
Charlotte C. Pearson who had sent him specimens. This establishes 
beyond question the date and history of the Willis specimen. It is 
an excellent example of the pubescent form, and was from the same 
station where that form is found today. 

It would seem to follow that no connection is to be supposed be- 
tween the introduction of this pubescent heather on Nantucket and 
that of the glabrate form on Martha’s Vineyard. There is even good 
reason for believing that the Calluna on Nantucket, even at the time 
of its earliest discovery there, must have come to the island from two 
different lines of approach, for both forms of the plant have been found 
there. A cluster that I came upon on the open plains in June, 1909, far 
away from the locality of the pubescent plant, was of the glabrate vari- 
ety. Mrs. Owen has told us (RHopora, 10: 173-179, 1908) that it has 
been sought to spread the heather on Nantucket by scattering seed 
and even by setting out young plants. The existence of this isolated 
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cluster is perhaps thus to be explained. But there is evidence that 
the glabrate plant grew on Nantucket long before any effort had been 
made to introduce the heather there. The Herbarium of Columbia 
University contains another old specimen of Calluna labeled simply 
“Nantucket” without other record. It belongs among the earlier 
collections of the heather on that island and is of the glabrate form. 
It would seem to be most unlikely that both forms had come to the 
island together from the same place in Europe, and it is therefore to 
be inferred that Nantucket has received this addition to its flora from 
at least two sources of origin. Indeed Mrs. Owen believes (loc. cit.) 
that a solitary plant of Calluna found on Nantucket in 1880 far away 
from the locality where it was brought in with European conifers 
three years before was not of that introduction. How it came there 
is not less a mystery than is the presence of the heather at the other 
widely separated localities from Newfoundland to New Jersey where 
it has been found on the American Continent. 


New York City. 


TWO NEW SPECIES OF STIGONEMA.! 


Frank N. BLANCHARD. 
(Plate 105.) 


In some material collected in October, 1909, by Dr. F. D. Lambert 
of Tufts College, from Chebacco Pond in the town of Essex, Essex 
County, Massachusetts, there was found very abundantly a blue-green 
alga, that apparently had not been described before, belonging to the 
family Stegonemaceae. This material was put into formalin and left 
until November, 1912, when Dr. Lambert and myself secured fresh 
material from the same place and found the same alga still plentiful. 
In April, 1913, I visited the pond and found the alga very scarce, but 
in exactly the same growing condition as in the previous November. 
It was found free-floating among other algae, chiefly blue-greens, 
where dead leaves and stems had collected in masses at the edge of the 
pond. Its filaments form loose, wiry-looking clusters from one to 
several millimeters in diameter. 


1 Contributions from the Biological Laboratories of Tufts College, No. 55. 
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The plant in the vegetative condition consists of blue-green fila- 
ments, 20-36 microns wide, that are repeatedly branched in every 
direction. Occasionally three or four branches may arise from adja- 
cent cells, but the branches are usually more scattered. Although it 
is usually true that a branch is narrower than the filament it comes 
from, it may be equal to it in width, but never greater. In all the 
material collected the majority of branches appeared to be developed 
for the sole purpose of forming hormogones. No free vegetative ends 
of filaments, that were not forming or that had not already formed 
hormogones, were observed in all the material examined. The fila- 
ments are usually composed of a single row of cells, but two cells very 
frequently occur side by side. The colorless connections between 
the cells are plainly shown in formalin preserved material (fig. 8). 

Lateral heterocysts are common (fig. 3). Intercalary heterocysts 
often occur just below a hormogone, and sometimes in other places, 
but they are less common than the lateral heterocysts. They contain 
no granules and vary in color from a light brown to a very dark blue. 

The sheath is usually colorless, but many times is tinged at the ends 
of branches with a light, golden brown. The sheath varies from four 
to eight microns in thickness. 

Filaments grow in length and develop branches by simple division 
of cells. Early stages in formation of a branch are shown in figures 1, 
2,and 3. Hormogones are found of all lengths up to 196 microns, and 
their width is the same as that of the vegetative cells. They are 
developed in special branches and at the ends of main branches; they 
may occupy the whole of a branch and project down into the main 
filament, or may occupy only a part of the branch (figs. 3 and 6). 
When the plant is most actively forming hormogones, the vegetative 
cells become more and more vacuolated (figs. 1, 2, 3, and 6), and after 
the hormogones have escaped, the vegetative cells, sometimes if not 
always, degenerate. In one plant observed, every hormogone had 
escaped, and the sheath and cells had become a uniform brown, show- 
ing evident degeneration after escape of hormogones. Intermediate 
stages in this degeneration are easy to find. 

The hormogones escape by a breaking off of the end of the sheath 
as in figure 6, or by apparent disorganization of the end of the sheath. 
The actual discharge of the hormogone is a slow process and appears 
to be accompanied by the discharge of a mucilaginous mass (figs. 
4and 5). The hormogone may escape from the sheath as a whole or 
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may break up into groups of one, two or more cells, either before or 
after leaving the sheath, as shown in figures 4,5, and 7. In very young 
hormogones, the line of division between the cells is not clear, but as 
they grow older this line of separation increases in distinctness. The 
color of the hormogones changes as they mature, from the light blue- 
green of the vegetative cells to a very dark blue-green, which under 
the microscope appears almost black. This is probably due to a con- 
centration of material. For this alga I propose the name 

STIGONEMA anomalum sp. nov. Frlis liberis, inter algas varias 
sparsis, repetite et irregulariter vel subsecundatim ramosis, 20-36 u 
crassis; ramis patentibus, filo primario nunc aequicrassis, nunc tenuiori- 
bus, omnibus hormogoniferis; vagina 4-8 py crassa, continua, hyalina vel 
ad apices aureo-fusca; cellulis diametro brevioribus, rectangularibus vel 
disciformibus, uni- vel biseriatis, aerugineis; heterocystis lateralibus, 
rarius intercalaribus, fuscis vel coeruleis; hormogoniis terminalibus, 
longitudine variis, usque ad 196 u, aerugineis. 

Filaments unattached, floating among other algae, repeatedly 
branched in every direction, or somewhat secundly, 20-36 » diam.; 
branches patent, of the same size as the primary filament or sometimes 
thinner, all producing hormogones; sheath 4-8 wu thick, even, hyaline 
or sometimes golden brown at the apex of a branch; cells shorter than 
their diameter, mostly disciform or rectangular, of one or two series of 
cells, blue green; heterocysts lateral, less commonly intercalary, from 
brownish to blue-green; hormogonia terminal, of varying length, up 
to 196 yu. 

Forming loose clumps, free floating among other, mostly bene 
algae, Chebacco Pond, Essex, Massachusetts. 

S. anomalum is a typical Stigonema for the following reasons: It is 
composed of one or two rows of cells; it is repeatedly branched in 
every direction; all branches bear hormogones; the cells are usually 
shorter than wide; the sheath is sometimes colored a light brown. It 
is allied to Fischerella and Hapalosiphon by its tendency to unilateral 
branching; by its smooth sheath; by the first cell of a branch pro- 
jecting into the main filament; and by its generally rectangular cells. 

Stigonema ocellatum is the only plant that could be confused with 
S. anomalum. I examined the specimen labeled S. ocellatum collected 
by G. 'T. Moore, in 1897 and distributed in Collins, Holden & Setchell, 
Phye. Bor.-Am., No. 455, and concluded that my plant was not a new 
one after all, as it agreed very closely with Moore’s plant. I then ex- 
amined, through the kindness of Mr. Charles Bullard, the specimen of 
S. ocellatum from the Farlow Herbarium, originally from the herbarium 
of Bornet and Thuret, and decided that Moore had wrongly identi- 
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fied the plant he sent out, and that he had distributed S. anomalum 
under the name of S. ocellatum. S. anomalum has main filaments of 
about the size of S. ocellatum; as in that species, they consist usually 
of a single series of cells, occasionally two cells being side by side; 
otherwise, there ‘is little resemblance. S. anomalum differs from S. 
ocellatum in the following ways: 

lst. The wall is not very thick; the outline is straight, not follow- 
ing the individual cells. 

2nd. There is no lamination either of the general wall, or about 
the individual cells. This latter, annular lamination, is what gives 
S. ocellatum its specific name. 

3rd. The wall is usually colorless; in S. ocellatum it is generally 
colored, sometimes very strongly. 

4th. InS. anomalum the cells are not rounded, but are mostly disci- 
form. 

5th. The branching is repeated, usually with diminution of diame- 
Ter. 

6th. The hormogones are generally longer than in S. ocellatum. 

7th. The way the branches arise in S. anomalum is rather of the 
Hapalosiphon type, the one or two cells in the main filament appearing 
to belong to the branch rather than to the main filament. 

Specimens of Stigonema anomalum will be distributed in the Phy- 
cotheca Boreali-Americana; the material was preserved in formalin 
before it was dried, and somewhat shrunken specimens are the result. 

In the material collected in 1909, as above described under Stigonema 
anomalum, there was also found a new species of Hapalosiphon. A\l- 
though there is no doubt that it is a Hapalosiphon, yet it is even more 
an intergrading form between Hapalosiphon and Stigonema than is S. 
anomalum. It was found free-floating under the same conditions as 
S. anomalum, but in appearance it is a small, soft sod a few millimeters. 
across, of a blue-green to brownish color. 

In the vegetative condition the plant consists of blue-green or brown- 
ish filaments from eight to sixteen microns wide that are repeatedly 
branched in every direction. There is a tendency for the branching to 
be unilateral as in S. anomalum, and for the secondary branches to be 
less in number than the primary branches. The branches do not taper 
toward the extremities, but are sometimes slightly clavate. The 
branches may or may not be slightly narrower than the primary fila- 
ment. The cells are nearly always disposed in a single row. The 
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exception shown in figure 9 is rare. All the figures of this plant were 
made from material preserved in formalin and although there is 
very little shrinkage, yet there is just enough to show, in many places, 
the colorless connections between the cells. The cells are mostly 
cylindrical, usually longer than wide, and closely packed in the sheath. 
The colorless intercalary heterocysts are common (fig. 10). The 
sheath is mostly smooth, always colorless, and from two to four mi- 
crons in thickness. At the ends of hormogone-bearing branches, the 
sheath is often thickened up to twelve microns (fig. 12). The cells 
of the branches are sometimes longer than those in the main filament, 
but are often shorter. 

Filaments grow in length and develop branches by simple division 
of cells as shown in figure 9. Hormogones 37-163 microns in length 
and 8-12 microns in width occur at the ends of all branches or in short 
special branches. The cells of the hormogones are not well marked 
off from each other. Their color remains blue-green throughout 
their growth. The short hormogone-bearing branches are all vari- 
ously curved (fig. 10). 

STIGONEMA medium sp. nov. Flis liberis, inter algas varias spar- 
sis, repetite et irregulariter vel subsecundatim ramosis, 8-16 yu crassis; 
ramis patentibus, filo primario plerumque tenuioribus, cylindricis vel 
clavatis; vagina 4-8 uw crassa, ad apices usque ad 12 uw, continua, hya- 
lina; cellulis plerumque diametro longioribus, cylindricis, uniseriatis, 
aerugineis vel fuscis; heterocystis forma et magnitudine cellulis nor- 
malibus similibus, hyalinis, intercalaribus; hormogoniis terminalibus, 
37-163 X 8-12 uw, aerugineis. 

Filaments unattached, floating among other algae, repeatedly 
branched in all directions or somewhat secundly, 8-16 diam.; 
branches patent, generally thinner than the primary filament, cylindri- 
cal or clavate; sheath 4-8 4 thick, up to 12 at the ends of the 
branches, even, hyaline; cells usually longer than their diameter, 
cylindrical, in one series, blue-green or brownish; heterocysts similar 
to ordinary cells in form and size, hyaline, intercalary; hormogonia 
terminal, 37-163 X 8-12 y, blue-green. 

Forming a minute, soft sod, among other algae, mostly blue-green, 
Chebacco Pond, Essex, Massachusetts, October, 1909. 

This plant shows characteristics of both Hapalosiphon and Stigo- 
nema, It is characteristically a Hapalosiphon from its single row of 
cylindrical cells usually longer than broad; from its method of branch- 
ing, and in that it usually has the cells in the branches longer than 
those in the main filament. It has the characteristics of a Stigonema 
in its habit of forming hormogones in the apices of the branches; in 
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the fact that in many of the branches the cells are no longer than those 
of the main filament or are shorter; in its secondary branching, and 
in its branching not being distinctly unilateral. 

The genera Hapalosiphon, Stigonema, and Fischerella are in many 
respects alike. In the table on the next page their chief characteristics 
may be compared at a glance. This table gives a little more latitude 
than some of the best writers allow; O. Kirchner, for instance, does 
not admit secondary branching in Hapalosiphon. Different accounts 
of the same species in these genera often vary greatly, but a safe 
ground has been taken in compiling this table. 

It will be seen from this summary that these genera are separated 
from each other by no clear and definite lines. There are several 
intergrading forms. The characters that are used to distinguish them 
are as follows: 

Hapalosiphon grows free-floating in fresh water. 

Fischerella grows in moist earth, on wet stones, and in hot springs. 

Stigonema grows free-floating or on wet stones. 

Stigonema is usually much wider than either of the other two; is 
often composed of several rows of cells, and the cells are usually more 
rounded than in Hapalosiphon. 

The branches in Fischerella come from a creeping main filament and 
are unilateral. In Hapalosiphon, the branching is unilateral and sec- 
ondary branching is relatively uncommon, while in Stigonema the fila- 
ments may be repeatedly branched in every direction. In contrast to 
Stigonema, Hapalosiphon has the cells of its branches longer than 
those of the main filament. A brown or black sheath is character- 
istic of Stigonema, but some of its species have a colorless sheath. 

The question now is whether these differences are sufficient to sepa- 
rate three genera, especially after considering the characteristics of 
the two new plants above described. Bornet and Flahault in “ Revi- 
sion des Nostocacées Hétérocystées,”’ 1887, class those forms now 
known as Stigonema under the subgenus Sirosiphon, and treat Fischer- 
ella as another subgenus of the genus Stigonema. Later, 1895, Gomont 
proposed raising Fischerella to the rank of genus, basing his proposal 
“sur la différenciation trés marquée des filaments primaires rampants, 
relativement aux filaments dressés.”’ West, in “ British Fresh Water 
Algae” considers Fischerella to belong with Hapalosiphon. 

Thus, there has already been considerable difference of opinion as 
to the relationship of these forms. Stigonema anomalum shows simi- 
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larity to Hapalosiphon in that its cells are commonly nearly rectangu- 
lar; its sheath is smooth; there is a distinct tendency to unilateral 
branching; and the first cell of a branch usually projects into the 
main filament as in Hapalosiphon. S. medium shows itself distinctly 
like a Stegonema in its repeated branching; in the fact that the branches 
do not taper in the least and are often slightly clavate; and in the fact 
that hormogones are formed in abundance in all the branches. It also 
differs from the Hapalosiphon in having the cells of the branches often 
shorter than those of the main filament. It therefore seems necessary 
to put these three genera together as subgenera of the genus Stigo- 
nema, and let Sirosiphon be the subgenus comprising those forms 
now known as Stigonema. Thus:— 
Genus, Stigonema Agardh. 
1. Subgenus Sirosiphon Bornet & Flahault. 
2. Subgenus Hapalosiphon (Nageli) subg. nov. 
Nigeli ex Bornet & Flahault, Revision des Nostocacées 
Heterocystées, part 3, p. 54, 1887, as genus. 
3. Subgenus Fischerella Bornet & Flahault. 

Acknowledgement is due to Mr. Frank S. Collins for loan of books 
and assistance by suggestion, to Mr. Charles Bullard for loan of her-. 
barium specimens, and to Dr. F. D. Lambert for material and assis- 
tance. 
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EXPLANATION OF PuaTE 105. 


Magnification: Figures 1 to 8, X 280; 9 to 12, X 420. 
Figures 1 to 8 inclusive are Stigonema anomalum. 


The beginning of a branch. 

Young branch and intercalary heterocyst. 

Primary filament with short hormogone-bearing branches, unilater- 
ally arranged. Lateral heterocysts and vacuolated cells. 

Escaping hormogones. 

Escaping hormogone. 

A branch after escape of hormogone. 

Hormogones. 

Formalin material showing connections between cells. 
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Figures 9 to 12 inclusive are Stigonema medium. 


Fig. 9. Shows that branching is not unilateral; young branch; division of a 
cell; two cells side by side. 

10. Hormogone-bearing branch, and heterocyst. 

“11. Escaping hormogone. 

«12. Thickened portion of sheath at end of hormogone. 


“ 
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SIX WEEKS’ BOTANIZING IN VERMONT,— II. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON PLANTS NEA4R BURLINGTON. 
Stoney F. Buake. 


OsMUNDA CINNAMOMEA L. f. IncIsA (Huntington) Gilbert. Alt. 
3670, Mt. Mansfield, 11 August (Blake 2733). 

PicEA MARIANA (Mill.) BSP. f. semiprostrata (Peck) n. comb. 
P. brevifolia var. semiprostrata Peck, Spruces of the Adirondacks 12, 
13 (1897).— In moss, alt. 3900 ft., Mt. Mansfield, Underhill, 11 Aug. 
1911 (Blake 2745).— A creeping alpine form of the Black Spruce, 
eight or ten decimeters long or more, with short crowded branches 
mostly fascicled toward the erect apex of the stem, and tiny four- 
grooved glaucous needles 3-6 mm. long. 

SAGITTARIA ARIFOLIA Nutt. Mud flats of Lake Champlain, North 
Ferrisburg, 8 August 1911. 

Cyperus stricosus L. f. capitatus (Boeckl.) n. comb. C. strigosus 
var. capitatus Boeckl. Linnaea xxxvi. 347 (1869-1870). C. capitatus 
Smyth, Trans. Kansas Acad. Sci. xvi. 163 (1899).— Pasture, Cobble 
Hill, Milton, growing with the typical form.— A form not very well 
marked, often —as in Boeckler’s original specimens — small and 
seeming only a dwarfed state of the typical plant, but occasionally 
larger and more definitely distinguished. 

Scirpus aTRocINCcTUS Fernald f. BRacHyPpopuS (Fernald) Blake. 
Pasture, alt. 1400, Mt. Mansfield, Underhill. 

S. HETEROCHABTUS$ Chase. Meadow, North Ferrisburg. 


1The notes of this list relate to plants collected on several short excursions from 
Essex Junction, outside the limits of the Burlington Region as defined by Mrs. Flynn. 
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Juncus EFFusuUS L. var. sotutus Fernald & Wiegand. Beside 
wood road, alt. 1260 ft., Mt. Mansfield, Underhill, 11 August (Blake 
2757). 

J. Torreyr Coville. Roadside, alt. 360, Charlotte, 8 August 
(2612). Previously collected in Vermont by Kirk, in July 1908, in 
sandy ditch by railroad at Rutland. 

SALIX SERICEA Marsh. Mud flats of Hinesburg Pond, Hinesburg, 
alt. 684, 7 August (2594). 

Betuta ALBA L. Woods, alt. 3500, and rocky summit, alt. 3860, 
Mt. Mansfield, Underhill. 

B. avpa L. var. corpiFoLiA (Regel) Fernald. Mt. Mansfield, 
Underhill, alt. 3670. 

PARIETARIA PENSYLVANICA Muhl. Dry soil, alt. 600, Mt. Philo, 
Charlotte. 

PotyGconum AmpuHisium L. f. Hartwricuti (Gray) Blake. Mud 
flats of Hinesburg Pond, Hinesburg (2596). 

EPrILoBIuM DENSUM Raf. Damp pasture, alt. 465, Milton. 

E. mouie Torr. With the last. 

SANICULA TRIFOLIATA Bicknell. Woods, alt. 810, Mt. Philo, 
Charlotte. 

VACCINIUM ULIGINOSUM L. and var. PUBESCENS Lange. Like so 
many other species of our blueberries, Vacciniwm uliginosum possesses 
both a glabrous and a pubescent form, which have been long dis- 
tinguished in Europe but not hitherto separated in this country. The 
plant with the leaves more or less puberulent, sometimes extremely so, 
beneath, which is V. ULIGINOSUM var. PUBESCENS Lange, Consp. FI. 
Groenl. 90 (1880), seems with us to be about as common and well 
distributed as the typical glabrous V. wliginosum L. I have seen 
Vermont material of V. uliginosum from Mt. Mansfield, and of var. 
pubescens from Mt. Mansfield, Jay Peak, and Johnson. 

PYCNANTHEMUM VIRGINIANUM (L.) Durand & Jackson. Dry 
soil, Mt. Philo, Charlotte, alt. 595. 

Versascum BuattTartia L. Pasture, North Ferrisburg. 

ANTENNARIA Bratnerpit Fernald. Dry soil, Mt. Philo, alt. 500. 

EvuPATORIUM PURPUREUM L. Woods, alt. 680, Mt. Philo, 8 August 
1911 (Blake 2611). Second record for the state. 


STouGHTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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A NEW STATION FOR Scirpus Lonatt.— Since the publication of 
the very distinct Scirpus Longit} in 1911, many students of our 
flora have sought the plant at favorable localities between the two 
regions from which it was described,— the Pine Barrens of New Jersey 
and the Charles River valley in eastern Massachusetts — but so far 
as the writer has learned quite without success. In the original dis- 
cussion of the plant it was pointed out that the occurrence of species 
characteristic of the Pine Barrens is not unprecedented in the valleys 
of the Charles and the adjacent small rivers, the Neponset, Concord, 
Mystic, &c., where numerous plants of Coastal Plain distribution 
occur at isolated stations. It is therefore of at least local interest 
to record Scirpus Longii from the Concord River. In organizing the 
herbarium of the late Edward S. Hoar, recently presented to the New 
England Botanical Club, many plants of unusual local interest have 
been found, collected either by Mr. Hoar or by his intimate friend, 
Thoreau. Among the sedges are two fine sheets of Scirpus Longit 
collected by Thoreau in 1859 and bearing the original penciled labels 
“Scirpus sylvaticus? [later scratched and marked “ Eriophorum ’’] 
Grt. meadows, May 28” and “Scirpus Eriophorum. Great Meadows, 
July 17, ’59.” The earlier plant is beginning to flower; the later is 
fully developed, with good fruit and lingering anthers.2A— M. L. 
FERNALD, Gray Herbarium. 


Tue JosseELyN Botanica Socrety of Maine met at Thomaston, 
Tuesday, August 12, 1913 for its Nineteenth Annual Meeting and 
Field Day. The sessions and field work continued through Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday. Collections were made over quite a 
large area including portions of Thomaston, Rockland, Rockport, 
Camden, South Thomaston, St. George, Warren and _ Islesboro. 
Twenty-five members and guests were in attendance, and by dividing 
the company into small parties for visiting different localities a large 
field was covered. Excursions were made to Mt. Megunticook in 
Camden, to the Lily Pond in Rockport, a large bog in Rockland, to 
the “Indian Garden” in Warren and to Isleboro and Spruce Head and 
Elwell Point. 


1 Fernald, Ruopora, xiii. 6 (1911). 

? Since this note went into type, the writer, while crossing the West Cambridge 
marshes, on July 8, 1913, came upon a large colony of Scirpus Longti, thus demon- 
strating its presence in the valley of the Mystic River. 
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The Lily Pond, its shores'and the abandoned lime quarries near 
yielded Linum catharticum, Daphne mezerium in fine fruit, several 
species of Potamogeton of unusual occurrence which have not yet been 
fully determined, Scirpus occidentalis, and Dirca palustris. 

Among the species collected at Isleboro were Dianthus plumarius, 
a large form of Deschampsia caespitosa, Galium labradoricum and Fra- 
garta virginiana, var. terrae-novae. 

The “Indian Garden” is a rich alluvial tract on the St. Georges 
river, where, according to tradition, the medicine man had his garden 
of herbs. In close proximity to this is a field from which innumerable 
arrow-heads and other relics have been taken. In this vicinity were 
seen several trees of Quercus macrocarpa, Potamogeton americanus, var. 
novaeboracensis (the first station east of the Connecticut), and a pro- 
fusion of river-bottom plants growing in great luxuriance. 

The party visiting South Thomaston and Elwell Point collected 
Euphrasia Randuw, var. Farlowti, Suaeda linearis, Distichlis spicata, 
Sparganium americanum and Glyceria laxa. 

Collections made during the four days added more than four hundred 
species from this locality to the Herbarium of the Portland Society 
of Natural History. 

On Thursday evening, August 14, Prof. Fernald gave a highly 
interesting and important talk on “The Coastal Plain Element in the 
Maine Flora.” 

The other evenings were devoted to business meetings and to in- 
formal discussion of collections.— D. W. FELLows, Secretary. 


THe NINETEENTH ANNUAL FIELD MEETING OF THE VERMONT 
BorTaNnicaL Cuus was held at Townshend, Vermont, July 1 and 2, in 
conjunction with the Vermont Bird Club, with an attendance of 
thirty. 

The first day was spent by some in climbing Ball Mountain where 
nothing of particular botanical interest was seen. Others explored 
the banks of the West River where Sanguisorba canadensis, Habenaria 
flava, Prunus pumila and various interesting carices were found. 

The second day was spent in a trip to the top of Newfane Hill where 
Prof. A. J. Grout entertained the Clubs, at his log cabin and showed 
them stations for some rare mosses. 

July 3 a party which varied in number from thirteen to nineteen 
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went on a camping trip into the wilds of Stratton about fifteen miles 
from Townshend. The headquarters were at Grout’s Mill the place 
where six of the members on July 4, 1895, formed a temporary organ- 
ization which later resulted in the Club, which has grown to a member- 
ship of over two hundred. 

During the week following, trips were made to Stratton Mountain 
and to several ponds and old lumbering operations within tramping 
distance. Lobelia Dortmanna, Sisyrinchium atlanticum, Habenaria 
fimbriata, Carex limosa, C. Michauxiana, C. lenticularis and other inter- 
esting plants were secured. 

Particular attention was paid to the blackberries. Mr. W. H. 
Blanchard’s study of the Vermont members of this genus, was made 
chiefly in Windham Co., and several members of the Club, aware of 
this fact, visited his stations at Townshend, which were indicated 
with exactness in a letter to Mr. Wheeler, and his eight new species 
for this region recognized in the new Gray Manual were all seen. 
Later the study was carried on with much enthusiasm by the party 
at Stratton and all of his species for that region were found. 

The weather was all that could be hoped for and a very profitable 
time was spent.— Mrs. Ne.uk F. Fiynn, Burlington, Vermont. 


A CORRECTION CONCERNING DICKSONIA PUNCTILOBULA, FORMA 
CRISTATA. — It is necessary to correct the report of the collection of 
Dicksonia punctilobula (Michx.) Gray, forma cristata (Maxon) Clute, 
which was made in Ruopora, XV, 44 (1913). The report was made 
from a mistaken determination, and the specimen proves to be 
merely a forked state of the typical form. — MartHa LovuisE 
Loomis, Sherborn, Massachusetts. 


Vol. 15, no. 178, including pages 173 to 188, was issued 17 October, 1918. 
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Figs. 1-8. SticoNeEMA ANoMALUM Blanchard, sp. nov. 
Figs. 9-12. StTicoNEMA MEDIUM Blanchard, sp. nov. 
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Just Published 


COULTER’S PLANT LIFE AND PLANT USES 


An Elementary Textbook: Foundational to Agri- 
culture, Domestic Science, or College Botany 


PRICE, $1.20 


A high school book about the fundamentals of plant life and about the relation 
between plants and man. It aims to present only those large facts about plants 
which form the present basis of the science of botany, and which are essential to 
every high school botanist. In so far as is possible, plant life is presented in terms 
of its largest relation to life, but the treatment has in view preparation for life in 
general, and not preparation for any particular kind of calling. The subject 
matter has been presented in an interesting manner and in as simple a way as 
possible; scientific words, where first used, are interpreted by simple English 
equivalents. The illustrations are abundant and excellent. 


AMERICAN BOOK *CORRP 23S 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


HOME GROWN LILIES. 


Fresh from Beds. Wild Flowers, Hardy plants of all kinds. 
Send for catalogue. 


F. H. Horsrorp, Charlotte, Vt. 


BOTANY LABEES €5c. PER e 
POSTPAID 


Also, printed envelopes, letterheads and statements 
$1.00 per 1000 plus stock 


For samples write to D. LEWIS DUTTON, Brandon, Vermont 


CAMBRIDGE BOTANICAL SUPPLY COMPANY, 


WAVERLEY, MASS. 


BOTANICAL SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Samples of Driers and Mounting Papers sent on request. 
ASK FOR NEW CATALOG, NO. o1. 


Standard Material, Immediate Shipment. 


